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people; and they shall beat their swords into plowshares, and 
their spears into pruninghooks; nation shali not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any more. — Isarau. 


fy He shall judge among the nations, and shall rebuke many 


But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse 


you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which despite- 
fully use you and persecute you; that ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in heaven; for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.— 


Jesus CHRIST. 


Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, but rather give place unto 
wrath ; for it is written, ‘* Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the 
Lord.” Therefore if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give 
him drink; for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head. 
Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.— Paut. 


If a man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar; 
for he that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, bow ean he love 


God whom he hath not seen?— Joun. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I, This Society shall be designated the ‘‘AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 


Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 


Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
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behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 


Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


ArT. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any otftice 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chesen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Diree- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them, 


ArT. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any teu members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 
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TWO NEW BOOKS 


Unforeseen Tendencies in Democracy. 


By Epwin L. Gopxry, Editor of the New York ‘*Nation.’ 
1 vol. crown 8vo, $2.00. 


This important book treats the following subjects: Social | 
Classes in the Republic, Democratic Tendencies, The Nomi- 
nating System, The Decline of Legislatures, Peculiarities of | 
Municipal Government, The Growth and Expression of Public | 
Opinion, and The Australian Democracy. The strong feature 
of the book is that the distinctive aspects of American political 
life are stated with explicit frankness but without exaggeration, 
and that current facts, opinions, and tendencies are compared or | 
contrasted with the theories held concerning democratic govern- 
ment by the Fathers of the Republic. 

It is not an optimistic book, but no right-minded person could 
call it pessimistic. It is a resolute survey of existing conditions 
in American politics by one of the closest observers and clearest 
thinkers in the country; with no private interests to serve 
and no petty prejudices to warp his judgment, he has written a 
book that ought to be read carefully by every good citizen. It 
is vigorous and trenchant in style, and entitles its author to the 
high praise of one who “deserves well of the republic.” 


Sold by all Bocksellers, 
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| Edinburgh and the vicinity. 


| a panacea for all ills produced by the ‘‘blues.”’ 


WORTH READING. 


Penelope’s Progress. 


By Kare DovuGLas WiG6IN, author of ‘‘The Bird’s Christmas 
Carol,” “The Story of Patsy,’’ ‘Marm Lisa,’”’ ete. 1 vol. 
16mo. in unique Scottish binding, $1.25. 


Readers of ‘*Penelope’s English Experiences” will be glad to 


| have in this book a continuation of that delightful story. In 


their new tour of fun and observation, Penelope and her two 
friends take in Scotland and the Scots, as they find them in 
All kinds of hospitable and in- 
teresting Scottish men and women are encountered, who are 
irresistibly charmed by the brightness and humor of the pilgrims, 


| A vast array of historic, picturesque, and curious places and ob- 


jects pass under their observation and pithy remarks. In short, 
Mrs. Wiggin’s new book will be a great trial to readers with con- 


| scientious scruples against laughing, but to others it will be a 


It might be well to “‘layin” this story as 
Not that it is by 
any means a nonsense book, or a series of carefully prepared 


most enjoyable book. 


| funny paragraphs, or anything foolish; but that it is full of de- 


licious humor of situation and dialogue, so that the reading of it 
is a vacation from care and gloom. 
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A Fearful Responsibility. 

The contents of this issue of the ApvocaTE was 
mostly in type before the outbreak of hostilities be- 
tween this country and Spain. We had believed up 
tothe last moment that hostilities would be avoided, 
although we were well aware that the course events 
were taking was running straight and swiftly to 
war. It did not seem to us possible that, so near 
the end of the nineteenth century, after the leading 
part which our people and government have taken 
in the movement for the abolition of war between 
nations, our nation would suddenly take upon itself 
the fearful responsibility of inaugurating a war, with 
all the devastation, passion, corruption and degener- 
ation involved in it. It seemed reasonable to be- 
lieve that the United States would never have an- 
other war, but would hold and strengthen its proud 
position as the leader of the nations towards a civil- 
ization relying for its strength on right and good- 
will, and not on the soulless methods of brute force. 
We make no effort, therefore, to conceal our in- 
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at what seems to us an irretrievable mistake on the 
part of those to whose lot it fell to control the na- 
tion’s destinies at thie supreme hour. 

We do not see any ground for changing the posi- 
tion heretofore taken in these columns. We do 
not mean to misrepresent anybody’s motives. We 
certainly would not make the task of the Adminis- 
tration any more difficult and thankless than it will 
naturally be. We yield to nobody in sympathy for 
the suffering Cubans, nor in abhorrence of the past 
oppressions and the recent inhumanities practised by 
the Spanish colonial officials. A nation that makes 
bull-fights its universal pastime can not have our re- 
spect. We have said from the beginning that Cuba 
ought to be free, if her people desire independence ; 
that though as yet little fitted for self-government 
the people of the isiand would never learn to govern 
themselves except by actually practicing self-gov- 
ernment. But no end, however noble and desirable, 


justifies the use, for its attainment, of a means which 


is essentially inhuman and iniquitous. 

We have not believed that our government would 
be justified, even from its own point of view as to 
war, in stepping off its own territory and attempt- 
ing by violence, multiplied disastrous results of 
which are sure to follow, to right the wrongs of 
these neighbors about whuse real character and re- 
sponsibility for their own suflerings there is so 
much uncertainty. To do so has seemed to us the 
inevitable sacrifice of a large and general future good, 
for our own country and for the whole world, to a 
local and temporary good, if it should prove to be 
a good. 

The course on which Congress has forced the too 
pliant Administration to enter seems to us still in 
the highest degree culpable, because another way 
was open of attaining the same end, a way on which 
the Administration was far along toward success. 
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Of the several reasons urged for going to war, 
there is only one that has even a show of respect- 
ability. The claim, said to have been deliberately 
put forth by a learned judge of Boston, now in the 
South, that we need a war every generation to edu- 
cate the people, is unworthy of any man calling him- 
self an American. The disturbance to our com- 
mercial and other home interests caused by the 
prolonged streggle in Cuba, urged by many as the 
real ground for armed intervention, furnishes but 
a paltry pretext for occasioning the wholesale dis- 
turbance, material and moral, present and future, 
following in the wake of war. ‘* Vengeance for 
the Maine,” which in the last hours, both in Con- 
gress and among the people, was more and more 
put forward as the ground for war, is a motive 
worthy only of a barbarous people,—doubly so 
after Spain had proposed the only method ot reach- 
ing a rational conclusion as to the facts and the 
responsibility in the case. 

There remains the one motive of humanity. With 
this generous sentiment of the Administration, of some 
members of Congress, and of a large portion of the 
people, we have the deepest sympathy. But the dis- 
position, shown by many, to fly in wrath to the 
monstrous inhumanities of war to stop the inhumani- 
ties calling forth these feelings of sympathy for the 
suffering, we confess it hard to understand, when 
exhinited by people professing to be Christian and 
civilized. To say in justification, that there is no 
way of remedying a wrong except by committing 
another wrong, such as war in its very nature always 
is, is the purest begging of the question. ‘lhat is 
saying that good is a weak and imperfect instru- 
ment, and must have evil to assist it. In the case 
befure us there was another very evident way, and 
there would be in all cases, so far as wrong can ever 
be immediately righted, if there were a tithe of the 
readiness to find it and to suffer in carrying it out 
that there is to rush vindictively upon the wrong- 
doers and crush them to death. We do not deny 
that good, apparently, comes out of evil, but this is 
because the good God does not forsake the world, 
but does his own good work in the midst of the clash 
and destructiveness of evil purposes and evil means. 

Notwithstanding our position on this matter, we 
can sincerely wish and pray that the conflict now on 
may be short, and may be productive of as little evil 
and overruled for as mucb good as possible. We 
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hope it may result in the freedom of Cuba and in 
stable and orderly government on that long oppressed 
and misgoverned island. We hope that it may open 
the eyes of Spain to the unrighteousness of her colo- 
nial methods and incite her to an internal renovation 
of spirit such as will render her henceforth incapable 
of such deeds as she has done in the past. Unless 
she repents soon, her day of grace will soon be over. 

We cannot see, under the circumstances, how the 
war is to result in any good to this nation. Certain 
evils are sure to come to us from it. We shall in- 
cur the deeper dislike and distrust of other nations. 
We shall incur the deep-seated and enduring hatred 
of the Spanish people. We shall as a people dislike 
Spain more after having forced her out of Cuba than 
before. This animosity will weaken and retard our 
life for a hundred years tocome. We shall be much 
further along when the war closes towards the adop- 
tion of a policy of militarism with all the burdens 
and slavery imposed by it. We shall be more dis- 
posed to meddle in the affairs of other peoples. A 
policy of territorial extension, with its dangers and 
expensiveness, will be the almost inevitable result of 
the war. All our declarations about not wishing to 
annex Cuba will then scarcely be worth the paper on 
which they are written. Entanglements with other 
nations will follow. Our own people will feel more 
self-sufficient, more haughty and more warlike. 
Some of these evils may be avoided if the war is 
short. We shall sincerely hope that they may 
all be minimized as much as possible, for the sake 
of the character and honor of the nation which 
with all true Americans we love too deeply to wish 
to see its name in any measure sullied. 

The war will necessarily check for a time the peace 
movement. But it will not permanently interfere 
with it. This movement is now too deep, too wide- 
spread and of too great momentum to be more than 
temporarily interfered with. It will move on power- 
fully and majestically over the world. We shall 
expect it to break forth somewhere in a new tidal 
wave after the war closes, just as it has done after 
each of the war periods of the century. What we 
fear is that its center of gravity, which has, ever 
since the movement began a century ago, always 
been in our country, may move from us never more 
to return. When a nation once forfeits a high pre- 
rogative which God has given it, it rarely if ever 
regains it. 
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The President’s Message and the Action 
of Congress. 


President McKinley entered upon his peace poli- 
cy in reference to Cuba with all sincerity. He be- 
lieved that if Congress would follow his lead he 
could bring to an end the wretched condition of things 
there without resort to war. But from the very be- 
ginning of his administration he had the steady and 
often bitter opposition of a large number of mem- 
bers of both houses of Congress. These men were 
for immediate war, if Spain would not instantly yield 
to all the demands of our government — demands 
which would have been insolent in the extreme, if 
these Congressmen had had the making of them. 

The President was fully aware that after our gov- 
ernment, in the name of humanity or for whatever 
reason, had once taken hold of the matter war might 
at last come about. But he had determined to keep 
it in the background as far out of sight as possible, 
while he in a respectful and pacific way brought 
steady pressure to bear upon the Spanish govern- 
ment to put an end to the horrors of the Cuban 
struggle, and to give the Cuban people real self- 
government. Acting in this way, from the time he 
became President up to the time when he prepared 
his message of the 11th of April, he had secured five 
important concessions from Spain— real conces- 
sions, if not as complete as he would have liked. He 
was so certain of ultimate success that, even after 
negotiations had stopped, he held back his message 
some days with the hope of further concessions, 
though the belligerent men in Congress were be- 
rating him in the most disgraceful way. 

At the last moment before the message went in, 
a sixth concession was made, that of the cessation 
of hostilities. This did not amount to an armistice, 
it was angrily said. But does anyone believe that 
if the President had had more time, if the war men 
in Congress had not virtually compelled him to 
turn the matter over to them, he would not have 
secured a real armistice, the ultimate withdrawal 
of the Spanish forces, and the setting up of at least 
an absolutely autonomous government? Six im- 
portant concessions made by an independent nation, 
in regard to aflairs on a portion of her own territory, 
are suflicient proof that she would ultimately have 
yielded everything except her suzerainty over the 
island, and probably that. All this could have been 
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brought about without battle, without even the dis- 
turbance of diplomatic relations. But all this was 
made impossible by the determination of Congress 
deliberately to shut the door to a peaceful termina- 
tion of the negotiations. 

After the President became convinced that Con- 
gress could not longer be restrained, he asked in his 
message that the power of armed intervention be 
placed in his hands. But he put this in such a way 
that, with the power of armed intervention in his 
hands, he could still have followed his own policy, 
until he had become convinced that it was absolutely 
hopeless. If Congress had followed the course sug- 
gested in his message, he would, there is every rea- 
son to believe, have been able to turn the cessation 
of hostilities into a real armistice and ultimately to 
have secured the self-government of the Cuban peo- 
ple. From their hurried, heated conduct, there is 
reason to believe that Congressmen had the strong- 
est fear that he would be able in a short time to 
accomplish just this thing, and that therefore, being 
determined on war, either from the mere desire to 
fight or out of vengeance for the destruction of 
the Maine, they refused to follow him, and forced 
him to follow them. 

It is from this point of view that the action of 
Congress is to be judged, and wil! be judged in 
after years. In truth, it has already been so 
judged and severely condemned by a large section 
of our people and almost universally abroad. The 
nation might have had peace, with the freedom and 
prosperity of Cuba; these men determined that war 
should be used for the freeing of the island, with all 
the attendant horrors, griefs and burlens of war. 
However the conflict with Spain may turn out, 
whether the war be brief or long-continued, whether 
the loss and distress be little or much, the guilt of 
these men will remain just the same, and the shame 
and disgrace will have to be borne by the nation. A 
good end never justifies a bad means, least of all 
when a good means is at hand and already working 
out the desired result. 

It is cause for gratitude that there were a few men 
in Congress who saw clearly the real heart of the 
situation and refused ‘*to do ought against con- 
science,” though surrounded by hissing, howling 
galleries, and the still more disgraceful hissing and 
howling of their colleagues on the floor. These men 
have made themselves immortal, whatever may be 
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the immediate action of their constituents at home, 
or of the jingo newspapers which are so loud in con- 
demning them. 

What makes the action of Congress so unworthy 
of the nation and its history is as much the manner 
of its action as the needlessness thereof. A mat- 
ter of the gravest moment, both for the present and 
the future, involving millions of money and the pos- 
sible loss of many thousands of lives, with number- 
less other attendant misfortunes, was rushed through 
with the relentless haste of a lynching mob. No 
time was taken or allowed for discussion. Mem- 
bers asked for time— had to ask permission to ex- 
ercise their constitutional right of speech —to ex- 
press their opposition to the course being pursued. 
They were howled down and forced into silence. 
And all this in the name of humanity, liberty and 
independence ! 

If we believed that Congress, either in the matter 

or the manner of its recent action, represented the 
great masses of the people of the nation, we should 
greatly despair of thefuture of the country. We be- 
lieve just the contrary. The President’s policy was 
the policy which the people wished pursued. The 
President ought to have stood by it and have let 
Congress bear the sole responsibility of the course 
which it took. We refuse to believe that the spirit 
of vengeance or the desire for war, so apparent 
in Congress, were the prevailing spirit of the 
ution. Multitudes of men and women in all parts 
of the land will look with profound sadness on 
the spectacle of our country plunging headlong 
into war with Spain, when a little more patience and 
self-restraint might have won a great and bloodless 
victory for humanity. 

If thou hadst known, O Congress, even thou, in 
this thy day, the things which make for thy honor! 
But now they are hidden from thine eyes! 


War in the Blood. 
«War in the air.” This expression has often 
been heard during the past weeks of excitement. 
Jt Las been uttered as if it were an explanation of 
the extraordinary phenomenon, which we have been 
compelled to witness, of a great multitude in the 
nition shouting impatiently, almost angrily for a 
war of vengeance, of punishment, against Spain. 


What does ** war in the air” mean? Who put it 
there’ Whence came the feverishness, the growing 


conviction that war was inevitable, that it might as 
well be plunged into first as last? How did it hap- 
pen that, as time went on, people who at first were 
opposed to war and talked vigorously against it, 
finally threw away their opposition aud went over in 
multitudes to the side of those who were clamoring 
for it and seemed fascinated at the thought of it? 

This was a noticeable feature of the development 
of events from the time of the report of the Maine 
court of inquiry to the time of the arrival of Consul- 
General Lee in Washington and the ignominious 
scene in the House of Representatives a little later. 
The intellectual and moral convictions of many per- 
sons seem to have given way under the pressure of 
some influence of which they could have given no 
account to themselves. The desire to fight, or rather 
to have somebody else fight, to have vengeance for 
the Maine, to have a vast bloody spectacle on land 
or sea, spread widely over the nation. People began 
even to talk of a righteous, a ‘* holy” war, out of re- 
spect no doubt to their consciences which would not 
be altogether still. We do not include in this class 
many who all along believed that the United States 
had a solemn duty to perform in putting an end to 
Spanish inhumanities in Cuba. This class of citizens, 
whatever may be thought of their reasoning, had no 
disposition to glorify war, or to rush recklessly into 
bloodshed. 

This degeneration of sentiment,—for it was nothing 
less, — was not brought about by the pressure of pub- 
lic opinion. Public opinion, at least as shown in 
private conversation where men spoke out their true 
convictions, Was more opposed to war with Spain 
than in favor of it. This larger, better part of pub- 
lic sentiment was everywhere indignant at the un- 
blushing conduct of the sensational papers and spoke 
out against it in tones of the severest condemnation. 
But as time went on, and the negotiations with Spain 
tarried, and war preparations increased, and the war 
party in Congress became more and more aggressive, 
the numbers of those who believed that a peace 
policy ought to be followed out consistently to the 
end and that in this way the wishes of this country 
in regard to Cuba might be attained, became fewer 
and fewer. 

To say that ** war in the air” brought this on is to 
say nothing. ‘The truth is that it was war in the 
blood, sowed thick there a generation ago. One 
might be inclined to attribute the phenomenon to the 
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original animal instincts of the race, which had sud- 
denly re-asserted themselves over all the moral gains 
of centuries. This original animalism does sometimes 
curiously come out unexpectedly in individuals, in 
families, even in social groups of considerable size. 
But it does not seize whole sections of civilized nations 
and throw them into one vast violent fit of brutalistic 
desire, when there is no sufficient motive for their 
action in the inciting circumstances. 

When the civil war broke out in 1861, the in- 
stincts of the people were largely peaceful. The 
Mexican war fought beyond our borders had pro- 
duced but little effect on the character of the nation, 
so largely was it condemned at the time and subse- 
quently. The people born during the Revolutionary 
period and that of 1812 were largely gone and a new 
generation was living who knew next to nothing of 
actual war. When the civil war came on, the people 
of the nation, except that part of it which had been 
affected by slavery, went into hostilities with the 
greatest reluctance. The interests at stake were 
very great. The national unity was involved. Yet 
the people did not want war. They did not believe 
war possible in any serious way. There was no 
jingoism then, nothing which could properly have 
been called by this detestable name. 

But from the firing on Fort Sumter thirty-seven 
years ago, for four years the entire people were filled 
with the excitement and frenzy of war. Sectional 
feeling was bitter and persistent. Hate and violence 
everywhere abounded. Peace principles were de- 
spised ; peace men were declared to be traitors and 
cowards. Children drew in war at their mothers’ 
breasts ; boys and girls heard war at the family table ; 
war flamed in the headlines of the papers; the pul- 
pits of the nation preached war; the schools were 
full of war feeling. For more than a dozen years 
after the war closed, the passions and recriminations 
of the war continued, and had only in recent years 
begun to die away. 

How could we expect the children of that time, 
who have now reached maturity and middle life, to 
fail to exhibit the fruits of that which was so deeply 
and thoroughly implanted in them? We are simply 
reaping to-day the harvest of the warlike instincts 
which were then created or developed. This is the 
secret of our recent jingoism ; it is the secret of the 
rapid degeneration of sentiment noticed above ; it 
explains why the younger men in the nation are so 


much more clamorous for war than the older men, 
especially the old soldiers, most of whom have had 
all they want of the bloody business, into which the 
nation entered so reluctantly in ’61. 

If we could have gotten through another decade 
or two without war, our jingoism would have died 
out. Perhaps we should have been able to keep our 
feet from the snare of European militarism, into 
which we have been in so much danger of falling. 
But a war now, if it lasts any length of time, is sure 
to re-create in the people warlike instincts the peril 
of which the nation will have to pass through a 
generation hence. At the close of it we shall not 
be ready to disarm as we were in 1865. All sorts 
of excuses will be found for keeping our navy large 
and our army larger than it has been. We shall tind 
ourselves much farther along in the process of the 
militarization of the country, with less desire and 
less power to stop. Whatever justification people 
may make for a war against Spain iu the name of 
humanity, the dangers here pointed out are of the 
most serious character, and we seem in danger of 
going headlong into them, with eyes deliberately 
closed. 


Editorial Notes. 


The annual business meeting of the American Peace 
Society will be held in Pilgrim Hall, Congregational 
House, 1 Beacon Street, Boston, on Monday, May 9th, 
at 2.30 Pp. M., to elect o‘ticers for the coming year, to 
receive the reports of the Board of Directors and of the 
Treasurer, and to transact such other business as may be 
brought before the meeting. A full report of the Annual 
Meeting will be given in the June number of Tue Apvo- 
CATE OF Peace. It is to be hoped that there will be a 
large attendance of the members. The cause for which 
the Society has so long stood and labored demands un- 
usual attention because of the peculiar crisis through 
which the nation is passing. The Society desires greatiy 
to enlarge its work during the coming year, aud hopes 
that every member, in whatever part of the nation he 
lives, may put forth special efforts at the present time to 
promote the principles of peace and goodwill in ali the 
scope of their application. There are many persons in 
all parts of the country who are in hearty sympathy with 
the purposes of the Society, and would be glad to be- 
come members if their attention were called to its work. 
Will not all those who are already members make it a 
special duty to try to induce others to become members? 
All who can do so are earnestly solicited to make coutri- 
butions to the funds of the Society, to enable it to dis- 
tribute a much larger number of its publications. 
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The International Peace Congress is to be held this 
year at Lisbon, Portugal. A large majority of the peace 
societies preferred Lisbon to Turin, Italy, the other city 
which asked for the privilege of entertaining the Congress. 
The date of the Congress has not yet been fixed, but it 
will probably be held at the last of September or the first 
of October, either before or after the meeting of the Inter- 
parliamentary Peace Conference which is also to hold its 
sessions at Lisbon this year. The Peace Bureau at Berne, 
which was charged with the duty of arranging for the 
Congress, has already prepared a provisional program 
which has been sent out to the peace societies for sugges- 
tions. The principal subjects to be treated at the Congress 
are likely to be international arbitration, international law, 
councils of conciliation, the peace exposition at Paris in 
1900, methods of influencing public opinion, etc. The 
Geographical Society of Lisbon, which has organized a 
strong peace department, and which is this year to cele- 
brate the four hundredth anniversary of Vasco da Gama’s 
discovery of the Cape of Good Hope route to India, will 
be glad to see a large delegation of the friends of peace 
from the United States, and will, we are assured, do every- 
thing in their power to make the Ninth Universal Peace 
Congress a success. 


We have received the following letter from E. T. 
Moneta, President of the Lombard Peace Union, Italy, 
as well as one of similar import from the Secretary of 


the International Peace Bureau at Berne: 

‘Dear Sir AND Brotrner: The impending war between 
your Republic and Spain is a source of great sorrow to 
us, for the victims it will make, and because it takes from 
our propaganda one of its most conclusive arguments for 
combating war, viz., the great example which the United 
States has hitherto been giving to the world by living in 
complete liberty and prosperity through their love of peace. 

** We do hope and to this end most earnestly exhort your 
Society and the other peace associations of America, not 
to cease making the most strenuous exertions in order to 
avert this war, or put an end thereto as speedily as possi- 
ble. 

‘* Meanwhile we beg you to tell us what resolutions 
were taken, under the difficult circumstances of the present 
moment, in view of the combative disposition of so great 
& portion of your fellow-citizens. 

‘* With our warmest wishes for the earliest possible end 
of the present conflict, be pleased to accept the brotherly 
greetings of our whole Committee. 

Yours, most affectionately, 
E. T. Moneta.” 


We assure our friends in Europe that the peace socie- 
ties ix this country officially, and the individual members 
of them, have done everything in their power to prevent 
the present unfortunate situation. We appreciate fully 
their sorrow and sympathy, but their grief cannot equal 
ours that the peace propaganda is being robbed of ‘* one 
of its most conclusive arguments’’ through the course 
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which our country is taking under the influence ef the 
‘s combative portion’’ of our citizens. Nothing coald 
give us greater pain and shame than that America, blinded 
and misled by an unrighteous zeal for righteousness, 
should fall from her unique position, lose the respect and 
confidence of the other nations, and forfeit her leadership 
of the world toward genuine international friendship and 
peace. 


The following manifesto in regard to the present war 
was sent out a short time ago from Paris by the Interna- 
tional Peace Association of Journalists : 

*¢ The Central Committee of the ‘International Associa- 
tion of Journalists Friends of Peace’ entreats all the 
journals of Spain and of the United States of America to 
address to their fellow citizens a pressing appeal in favor 
of the maintenance of peace. It invites the journalists 
of all countries to make earnest effort with their govern- 
ments to the end that war may be avoided, If the press 
of the two worlds desires it, war, whose consequences may 
be frightful, will be impossible. 

** Nobody doubts any longer that the arbitrament of 
the cannon is completely opposed to right. ‘Therefore, a 
pacific solution of the Spanish-American conflict is re- 
quired. © That solution should be by way of arbitration ; 
and there is no reason why this conflict may not be sub- 
mitted to a tribunal composed of arbitrators named re- 
spectively by the interested parties, This solution will 
be singularly facilitated by the cessation of hostilities in 
Cuba. 

‘*The acceptance of arbitration by Spain, far from 
being opposed to her dignity, will only exalt it the more. 
The acceptance of arbitration by the Republic of the 
United States will prove to universal public opinion not 
only its love of peace but also its good faith when it 
professes that its mission is one of justice and humani- 
ty.” 

How noble this declaration of an association of news- 
paper men sounds by the side of the insane ravings of 
many sensational, would-be patriotic papers! And 
American papers at that! Tothink of the United States 
and its newspapers having to be invited by a company of 
European newspaper men to observe peace and to ac- 
cept arbitration! No humiliation could be greater! It 
makes one feel that the whole order of nature is upside 
down! Perhaps war may have to be declared against 
these European journalists, in order to vindicate our 


** honor !”’ 


Augustine Jones of Providence, R. I., in a recent letter 
to the New York Tribune, quotes the following passage 
from Justice Story’s ‘* Commentaries on the Constitu- 
tion,” as full of suggestions at this critical juncture: 

‘*The power of declaring war is not only the highest 
sovereign prerogative, but it is, in its own nature and 
effects, so critical and calamitous, that it requires the 
utmost deliberation and the successive review of all the 
councils of the nation. War, in its best estate, never 


fails to impose upon the people the most burdensome 
taxes and personal sufferings. 


It is always injurious 


by 
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and sometimes subversive of the great commercial, manu- 
facturing and agricultural interests. Nay, it always in- 
volves the prosperity, and not infrequently the existence, 
of anation. It is sometimes fatal to public liderty itself, 
by introducing a spirit of military glory, which is ready 
to follow wherever a successful commander will lead; 
and in a Republic, whose institutions are essentially 
founded on the basis of peace, there is infinite danger 
that war will find it both imbecile in defence and eager 
for contest. Indeed, the history of republics has but too 
fatally proved that they are too ambitious of military 
fame and conquest, and too easily devoted to the views 
of demagogues, who flatter their pride and betray their 
interests.” 

It is not difficult to decide as to what sort of a ‘‘ com- 
mentary” Judge Story would have written on the recent 
reckless and lawless haste of Congress in rushing the na- 
tion into war, and the craze for war among so consid- 
erable a portion of the people. 


Replying to a Belgian lady who recently sent him a 
book on peace, Tolstoi reasserts his belief that the only 
way by which peace can be effectually promoted is by 
entire abstinence from participating in war, or, as he 
puts it, the emancipation of man from military slavery. 
Here is what he wrote: ‘‘The best way to attain our 
object is to abstain from all participation—direct or indi- 
rect—in any action relating to war; for the surest meth- 
od of perpetuating the present order of things is to com- 
pound with our conscience and to fancy that sermons and 
pamphlets can have any real effect, while our mode of 
life does not correspond with our professions. The 
emancipation of man from military slavery cannot come 
from crowned heads or from scientists, or men of letters, 
but from religious men, whose lives are in harmony with 
their consciences. This can only be attained when men 
realize the value of human dignity; in other words, when 
they accept a real and religious interpretation of life.” 
The amount of ‘*‘ compounding with the conscience ” on 
this subject is something appalling. There is no other 
matter about which, when a time of strain and test 
comes, the conscience so quickly and utterly goes down. 


The New Order is the title of an eight-page paper, now 
in its fourth volume, published by the Brotherhood Pub- 
lishing Co., at 26 Paternoster Square, London. It is 
edited by Viadimer Tchertkoff, one of the Russian 
Doukhobortsi now living inexile in England. The paper 
is published for the propagation of the view that war is 
absolutely incompatible with Christianity, and that no 
Christian can ever do military service of any kind, not 
even in the militia training. This is the view held by the 
twenty thousand Doukhobortsi or Spirit-Wrestlers in 
Russia, of whose terrible persecutions by Russiaw officials 
an account was given not long ago in the Apvocare. 
This, as is well known, is the view taken by Count 


Tolstoi, who has made several attempts to secure the dis- 
continuance of the persecution of the Spirit-Wrestlers. 
Many of the Russian Stundists also cherish the same be- 
lief. There is also a sect found in numerous towns of 
Southern Hungary called the Nazarenes, numbering more 
than thirty thousand, whose members refuse to do any 
military service, who have in consequence suffered great 
hardships. Some of the young men of the Nazarenes 
refusing to bear arms have been thrown into prison and 
some of them forced to serve in the hospitals for twelve 
years. Mr. Tchertkoff, in the number of The New Order 
for February, severely criticises those members of the 
peace societies of Europe who are willing to do military 
service. He thinks that this greatly neutralizes the 
power of the peace movement. He also condemns the 
position of those members of the peace societies who 
uphold the present armed state of Europe as the most 
effective way of preserving peace. 


The annual report of the Liverpool Peace Society for 
1897-98, made by its Executive Committee, speaks thus 
of the unfortunate way in which Great Britain has entered 
into the rivalry of armaments : 

‘* Great Britain is no laggard in the evil rivalry which 
has been created. At the moment, it is the army which 
must needs be increased, and this is no doubt the natural 
consequence of the foreign policy of the present govern- 
ment. The constant expeditions in India and in Africa 
explain to a great extent why the army is now discovered 
to be too small. While the country allows itself to be 
blindly led into supporting the so-called ‘ forward policy,’ 
the outcome of greed and rapacity, under the delusion 
that trade follows the flag, it will probably accept these 
continued increases in expenditure without complaint, 
but the Committee desires to emphasize the fact that by 
far the greatest part of our commerce is done with the 
very nations whose goodwill is usually the last considera- 
tion, and who are so constantly being irritated by our 
national greed and selfishness. 

It is a lamentable fact that while the population of the 
British Isles has increased during the last fifty years by 
42 per cent., the expenditure on armaments has increased 
300 per cent., and this year the army estimates call for the 
largest number of men we have had in any year of this 
century, and the greatest increase ever proposed to the 
British army in time of peace.” 


The ambassadors of the six European powers, Ger- 
many, Austria, France, Great Britain, Italy and Russia, 
presented in person the following joint note to President 
McKinley on April 7th: 

‘‘The undersigned representatives of Germany, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, France, Great Britain, [taly and Russia, 
duly authorized in that behalf, address in the name of 
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their respective governments a pressing appeal to the 
feelings of humanity and moderation of the President 
and of the American people, in their existing difference 
with Spain. They earnestly hope that further negotia- 
tions will lead to an agreement which, while securing the 
maintenance of peace, will afford all necessary guaran- 
tee for the re-establishment of order in Cuba. 

‘‘ The powers do not doubt that the humanitarian and 
purely disinterested character of this representation will 
be fully recognized and appreciated by the American 
nation.” 

President McKinley replied as follows : 

‘¢ The government of the United States recognizes the 
goodwill which has prompted the friendly communication 
of the representatives of Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
France, Great Britain, Italy and Russia, as set forth in 
the address of your excellencies, and shares the hope 
therein expressed that the outcome of the situation in 
Cuba may be the maintenance of peace between the 
United States and Spain, by affording the necessary 
guarantees for the re-establishment of order in the is- 
land, so terminating the chronic disturbance of order 
there, which so deeply injures the interests and menaces 
the tranquillity of the American nation by the character 
and consequences of the struggle thus kept up at our 
doors. beside shocking its sentiment of humanity. 

‘The government of the United States appreciates 
the humanitarian and disinterested character of the com- 
munication now made on behalf of the powers named, 
and for its part is confident that equal appreciation will 
be shown for its own interest and unselfish endeavors to 
fulfila duty to humanity by ending a situation, the in- 
definite prolongation of which has become insufferable.” 

After this exchange of notes no further representations 
were made by the powers to this government. It has 
been reported that much more vigorous action would have 
been taken by them, but for the refusal of Great Britain 


to join in further protest. 


The President sent his message on Cuba to Congress 
on April 11th. In it he opposed recognition of the Mas- 
so Cuban government, but recommended intervention at 
his discretion to terminate hostilities in Cuba. On the 
13th the House without debate by a vote of 322 to 19 
passed a resolution in harmony with the President’s 
suggestion. On the 16th the Senate, after four days de- 
bate, passed a resolution recognizing the Masso Cuban 
republic and declaring for immediate armed intervention. 
On the 19th, after a strong contest between the two 
Houses, the following joint resolution was passed : 

*¢ Resolved, by the Senate and the House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress 


assembled, 

‘¢ First, that the people of the island of Cuba are and 
of 1ight ought to be free and independent. 

‘*Second, that it is the duty of the United States to 
demand, and the government of the United States does 
hereby demand, that the government of Spain at once 
relinquish its authority and government in the island of 
Cuba and withdraw its land and naval forces from Cuba 


and Cuban waters. 
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‘“‘Third, that the President of the United States be, 
and he hereby is, directed and empowered to use the en- 
tire land and naval forces of the United States and to 
call into the actual service of the United States the militia 
of the several states to such extent as may be necessary 
to carry these resolutions into effect. 


‘*Fourth, that the United States hereby disclaims any 
disposition or intention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdic- 
tion or control over saiG island, except for the pacifica- 
tion thereof, and asserts its determination, when that is 
accomplished, to leave the government and control of the 
island to its people.” 

On the 20th the President approved the action of 
Congress and sent an ultimatum to Spain giving her until 
the 23d to reply. Immediately the Spanish Minister at 
Washington, Senor Polo y Bernabe, asked for his pass- 
ports. The next day, before the delivery of the ultima- 
tum at Madrid, the Spanish government handed Minister 
Woodford his passports, and thus all diplomatic relations 
between the two governments ceased. Immediately the 
fleet gathered at Key West was ordered, and proceeded, 
to blockade the north coast of Cuba. The cables have been 
severed and the island cut off from the rest of the world. 
Different vessels of the fleet have captured Spanish mer- 
chantmen and taken them to Key West. Spanish cruisers 
are reported to be searching for American merchantmen 
and to have captured one or two. Spain made formal reply 
to the ultimatum, stating that she considered it a decla- 
ration of war! Our government considered the breaking 
off of diplomatic relations by Spain a declaration of war! 
On the 25th, at the recommendation of the President, 
Congress passed an act declaring that a state of war 
existed and had existed since the breaking off of diplo- 
matic relations by Spain. 

A call for 125,000 volunteers was at once made by the 
war department, to be raised proportionally by,the States. 
The troops of the regular army are being hurried South. 
War preparations are going on rapidly all over the coun- 
try. A station on the north shore of Cuba is to be seized 
and fortified as a point from which supplies can be sent 
to the suffering Cubans. As we yo to press word comes 
of the first engagement. The forts of Matanzas having 
fired on three of Admiral Sampson’s vessels, the ships 
replied and in a few moments had silenced all the forts. 
No details are given of the loss in the forts. There were 


no casualties to the ships. 


The first act of the war to stop the inhumanities in Cuba 
was the seizure on April 22 by one of the boats of our 
navy of the private property of non-combatants. What 
our government has so much condemned in the Spaniards 
is the maltreatment of the Cuban non-combatants. But 
how doeg this act of the navy, and several subsequent 
ones, differ in principle, from the act of the Spaniards? 
None of the boat’s crew were injured in their persons. 
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That is true. But every poor tar of them would have 
instantly been blown into fragments, pounded into sau- 
sage, or sent to the bottom of the sea, if they had not 
forthwith surrendered. ‘‘ Civilized warfare” does not 
allow, or makes a high profession of not allowing, armies 
on land to interfere with the private property or the per- 
sons of non-combatant citizens of the enemy’s country. 
If our government acts consistently with its high pro- 
fessions of civilization and unselfishness it will at once 
order the navy to stop the miserable business of capturing 
the private property of non-combatant Spaniards on the 
sea, except when that property is ** contraband of war.” 
It has always been a disgrace to our government that it 
did not accept the declaration of the treaty of Paris in 
1856 in regard to the abolition of privateering and the 
rights of neutrals at sea. The government has now given 
notice of its adherence to the Paris declaration. Why 
should it not go further and make war as * civilized” on 
the sea as it professes to have made it on the land? In- 
ternational law on this subject certainly deserves ad- 
vancing another stage. 


Since the above note was written, President McKinley, 
on the 26th of April, issued the following proclamation : 

Whereas, by an act of Congress approved April 25, 
1898, it is declared that war exists, and that war has 
existed since the 21st day of April, A.D., 1898, including 
said day, between the United States of America and the 
kingdom of Spain, and 

Whereas, it being desirable that such war should be 
conducted upon principles in harmony with the present 
views of nations and sanctioned by recent practice, it has 
already been announced that the policy of this govern- 
ment will be not to resort to privateering, but to adhere 
to the rules of the declaration of Paris. 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the 
United States of America, by virtue of the power vested 
in me by the constitution and the laws, do hereby declare 
and proclaim : 

First — The neutral flag covers enemy’s goods with the 
exception of contraband of war. 

Second — Neutral goods not contraband of war are not 
liable to confiscation under the enemy’s flag. 

Third — Blockades in order to be binding must be 
effective. 

Fourth —Spanish merchant vessels in any ports or 
places within the United States shall be allowed until May 
21, 1898, inclusive, for loading their cargoes and depart- 
ing from such ports or places ; and such Spanish merchant 
vessels, if met at sea by any United States ship, shall be 
permitted to continue their voyage, if, on examination of 
their papers, it shall appear that their cargoes were taken 
on board before the expiration of the above term, provided 
that nothing herein contained shall apply toSpanish vessels 
having on board any officers in the military or naval ser- 
vice of the enemy, or any coal (except such as may be 
necessary for their voyage), or any other article pro- 
hibited or contraband of war, or any dispatch of or to the 
Spanish government. 
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Fifth— Any Spanish merchant vessel which prior to 
April 21, 1898, shall have sailed from any foreign port 
bound for any port or place in the United States, shall be 
permitted to enter such port or place, and to discharge 
her cargo and afterward forthwith to depart without 
molestation, and any such vessel if met at sea by any 
United States ship shall be permitted to continue her 
voyage to any port not blockaded. 

Sixth — The right of search is to be exercised with 
strict regard for the right of neutrals and the voyages of 
mail steamers are not to be interfered with except on the 
clearest ground of suspicion of a violation of law in re- 
spect of contraband or blockade. 

Under this proclamation Spanish merchantmen will not 
be liable to seizure when carrying merchandise of citizens 
of neutral nations, nor Spanish merchandise when carried 
in neutral ships. But the government ought to have 
gone much farther and entirely prohibited the seizure of 
private property at sea. We see that there is a strong 
sentiment in Congress and in the Cabinet in favor of this, 


and it may yet be done. 


Here is the order issued by General Blanco on April 
11, for the suspension of hostilities in Cuba : 

‘¢ His majesty’s government, yielding to the reiterated 
wish expressed by His Holiness the Pope, has been 
pleased to decree a suspension of hostilities, with the 
object of preparing and facilitating the restoration of 
peace on this island, in virtue whereof I believe it con- 
venient to order : 

** From the day following the receipt in each locality of 
the present proclamation hostilities are ordered to be sus- 
pended in all the territory of the island of Cuba. 

** The details for the execution of the above article will 
be the object of special instructions that will be commu- 
nicated to the several commanders-in-chief of the army 
corps for the easy and prompt execution according to the 
situation and circumstances of the case. 


The following is the wording of the ultimatum which 
was sent to Minister Woodford at Madrid on April 20th: 


You have been furnished with a joint resolution voted 
by the congress of the United States on the 19th inst.— 
approved to-day—in relation to the pacification of the 
island of Cuba. In obedience to that act, the President 
directs you to immediately communicate to the government 
of Spain said resolution, with the formal demand of the 
government of the United States that the government of 
Spain at once relinquish its authority and government in 
the island of Cuba and withdraw its land and naval 
forces from Cuba and Cuban waters. In taking this step 
the United States hereby disclaims any disposition or 
intention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control 
over said island except for the pacification thereof, and 
asserts its determination when that is *ecomplished to 
leave the government and control of the island to its peo- 
ple under such free and independent government as they 
may establish. If by the hour of noon Saturday next, 
the 23d day of April, instant, there be not communicated 
to this government by that of Spain a full and satisfac- 
tory response to this demand and resolution whereby 
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the ends of peace in Cuba shall be assured, the President 
will proceed without further notice to use the power and 
authority enjoined and conferred upon him by the said 
joint resolution to such extent as may be necessary to 
carry the same into effect. 


A new scheme is said to be on foot for the annexation 
of Hawaii. The project of annexing it by treaty was 
given up some time ago, and the friends of the movement 
had little hope of succeeding by a joint resolution. In 
fact, the subject would probably have passed quietly out 
of view but for the general upheaval and disarrangement 
produced by the outbreak of war. The method of secur- 
ing the annexation of the islands which President McKinley 
is reported to have in mind is to seize them as a war 
measure, with the acquiescence, of course, of the govern- 
ment at Honolulu. The reason to be assigned for this 
‘*snap judgment” procedure is that the United States 
will have to have Hawaii as a coaling station for the 
Eastern fleet, which we believe is nearly three thousand 
miles away. We shall not believe, until we see the thing 
done, that President McKinley will be guilty of such a 
deed as this in order to carry through a cherished plan of 
his. Opposition to the annexation of Hawaii has steadily 
developed among the people, and as the war with Spain 
has come on it has been considered very fortunate that 
we have not outlying posts to fortify and defend. But 
‘all things are lawful in war”?! This may be one of 
the *‘ all things,” whose evil results are to be thrust on 
the country willy nilly. 


An army chaplain, in a letter to the New York Obser- 
ver, wrote August 21st, 1863: 


‘*T am painfully convinced that, nothwithstanding all 
that has been done and is doing, the tendency of our men 
is rapidly, fearfully downward. With some exceptions 
in regiments where achaplain of right character has 
been permitted to labor, vice, in its most flagrant and 
odious forms, riots unrestrained. Such blatant and 
incessant profanity as I heard in travelling from Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, to Winchester, Tennessee—some 750 
miles—I never had supposed possible ; intemperance pre- 
vails and vice shows itself shamelessly. The causes of 
this deterioration are patent. War is essentially and al- 
most necessarily a demoralizer, from the absence of all 
restraint exercised by the presence of mothers, wives and 
prattling children ; from the destitution of strong religious 
agencies in the army, such as the church throws about 
mea at home, and from the new and violent temptations 
to which a soldier is exposed—temptations that never 
reach him till he is thrown into an enemy’s country, and 
against which few are able resolutely to contend.”’ 

The chaplain fails to give the real reason for the degen- 
eration which war brings. It is not primarily the absence 
of restraints, such as are thrown around men at home, 
which accounts for the demoralization. It is the spirit 
and the practices of war itself. One who voluntarily en- 
ters into this spirit and silences his conscience as to these 
practices would not be greatly restrained from the evils 
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attendant upon army lifeif all the home restraints could 
be taken along with him. 


American Industries, which is actively engaged in the 
movement for the neutralization of Hawaii, as opposed to 
annexation, had the following sensible comment in its 
April number : 

‘¢Tf the question of war were put to a popular vote 
to-day by the people of the United States, the result 
would probably be in favor of war. Should there be war 
—of which there now seems but little question —and a 
vote were taken, three months from now, or even a shorter 
period, the result would probably be against war and all 
its bloody horrors, for these are the only words which 
adequately describe war—a reign of bloody horrors. 
Men’s passions are inflamed, and they thirst for blood — 
while the Angel of peace stands with folded wings, bit- 
terly weeping at this appalling prospect, just at the 
threshold of the Twentieth Century.’’ 


Congressman Gillett of Massachusetts has introduced in 
the House of Representatives resolutions declaring mer- 
chant ships exempt from capture in time of war. His 


study of our diplomatic history has led him to introduce 
these resolutions as embodying the position which the 
United States has always taken on the subject. Ever since 
the Revolution, he says, our presidents have endeavored 
to make the practice on sea correspond tv that on land. 
To take private property on land as booty has long been 
abandoned as barbarous by all civilized nations. President 
John Adams, in the last century, endeavored to make 
the nations agree that free ships make free goods. After 
the war of 1812, our government endeavored to provide 
by treaty with European nations that all private property 
on the sea should be exempt from capture, but it failed. 
The United States, in 1856, refused to give its assent 
to the declaration of Paris, not because we favored pri- 
vateering, but because the declaration did not go far 
enough and prohibit the capture of private property at 
sea. At the outbreak of the civil war, President Lin- 
coln again asserted the position of the United States. 
Two treaties in this sense have been made by the United 
States, one with Russia, negotiated by Franklin in 1785, 
the other with Italy, negotiated in 1871. Mr. Gillett 
thinks that the purpose for which the United States pro- 
fesses to have begun the present war, as well as our con- 
stant historic effort in behalf of this principle, requires 
that our government at the present time should scrupu- 
lously put into practice what it has so long professed. 


The current number of the New England Magazine has 
the following wise and timely word as to the duty of 
every ‘‘ true American” to do what he can to counteract 
the evils with which the nation is threatened as the re- 
sult of the present war: 

‘*The war with Spain, if war with Spain there be, will 
soon be over; and, necessary or unnecessary, right or 
wrong, we believe that it will result in only good to Cuba. 
But the results to our own people of the great flood of 
bad blood, bad reasoning, base appeal, false assumption 
and false political philosophy which has been precipitat- 
ed by the crisis will not be easily counteracted ; and be it 
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in the midst of war, righteous or unrighteous, or when 
war or the rumors of war have passed, the true American 
will ask himself what he can do to check those things in 
the national thought and temper which tend to make 
America unfaithful to the world and to that great dawn 
ing political synthesis, that new international imperative 
that new sense of the obligation and the grandeur of the 
way of peace, whose development and supremacy are the 
world’s hope. How does what we say and do look in the 
light of this hope and imperative? How truly does our 
patriotism point the way to universal justice, to universal 
order, and eternal peace? Only as we can answer these 
questions well can we face history and face the day of 
judgment. 


Brevities. 


** Inter arma silent leges.” ‘** Cedant arma togae.’’ 


The annual meeting of the Liverpool (England) 
Peace Society was held on ‘the 8th of March. The annual 
report of the Society shows a year of earnest and faithful 
work, 


: The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Arbitration League (founded by Mr. William 
Randall Cremer) was held in Holborn Town Hall, Lon- 
don, on the 22d of March. 


. . The Baroness von Suttner, whose well-known book, 
‘* Lay Down Your Arms,” has made her famous through- 
out Europe and America, has just published a new story 
which deals with many of the evils of modern society. 
The title of the book is ‘‘ Check to the World’s Woes: a 
Fantasy.” The story is being translated into English. 


.. . Mr. Dingley of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives estimates that the war with 
Spain will from the very start cost us two million dollars 
per day. The civil war is still costing us four hundred 
thousand dollars per day for pensions alone. 


. . In spite of war, arbitration still continues to get in 
its work. Hayti and San Domingo have made arrange- 
ments, so reported, to have their boundary difficulty set- 
tled by the arbitration of the Pope. 


. Columbia University and the University of Chicago 
recently debated the resolution, ‘* Resolved, that the 
policy of increasing the United States navy is wise and 
should be continued.” Columbia argued in the negative 
and won the victory. 


The public debt of Spain now amounts to fifteen 
hundred million dollars, exclusive of four hundred millions 
incured during the last three years in trying to subdue 
the Cuban insurrection. 


... The first official act of the new Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Charles E. Smith, was the issuance on April 26th 
of an order cutting off all our postal relations with Spain. 
This order does not affect closed mails between Spain 
and other countries while in transit through the United 


States. 


Since the voting of the fifty millions war emer- 
gency fund the government has added about fifty vessels 
to its war fleet. 
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- .. The Pope made many efforts to prevent war be- 
tween the United States and Spain. He is reported to 
have said that he wished he might die before hostilities 
broke out. 


- Professor Charles Eliot Norton of Cambridge, Mass., 
says that this is a newspaper war, gotten up by the news- 
papers and for the newspapers. 


. Spain has declared her acceptance of the declara- 
tions of the treaty of Paris, except as to privateering. 
She reserves the right to grant letters of marque to priva- 
teers. 


- The new war taxes are to be in harmony with the 
Democratic theory that taxes should be levied for revenue 
only. The war-tax bill is exclusively a bill for new or 
increased internal revenue. 


- In order to provide for the expenses of the war, 
beyond what the new revenue tax will bring in, the gov- 
ernment is arranging to issue 3 per cent 10-20 bonds to 
the amount of seven hundred million doilars. 


. The relations between Bulgaria and Turkey are re- 
ported to be much strained and troops to be gathering on 
the frontier. 


- The New York Tribune says that under the master- 
ful leadership of the President this nation has been slow 
to anger and has well ruled its spirit. One might retort 
that under the still more masterful leadership of the 
jingoes and yellow journals it has been quick to anger 
and has not ruled its spirit at all. 


. An appeal in behalf of peace has been made to the 
German nation signed by secretaries of fifty-five sections 
of the German Peace Society. 


. The late great Finnish poet said that ‘* War is 
hatred and murder. War is agony and death. War is 
falsehood and deceit. War is the exaltation of force; 
the humiliation of weakness. War mocks at the Divine 
law and tramples the human. Its banner is violence. In 
war man becomes a wild beast. War i is brutal egotism. 
War is the negation of all civilization.” 


. The International Peace Bureau at Berne, the 
French Arbitration Society, the International League of 
Peace and Liberty, the Peace canada of | and 


THE WORLD ON WHEELS. 


To be without a Bicycle or Sewing Machine to-day is to be 
wilfully deprived of the greatest inventions of the age. Bicycle 
riding is acknowledged by all physicians to be the most pleasant 
and healthful exercise indulged in. A Bicycle demands no wages, 
occasions no expense or trouble, and is always ready without a 
moment’s notice to render the service required of it. A Sewing 
Machine once bought is a perpetual treasure and renders the 
work of the laborious housewife tenfold more efficient and expe- 
ditious. 

In the matter of Bicycles and Sewing Machines, we call your 
particular attention to the advertisements of the Victor Manufac- 
turing Co., of Chicago, Ill., appearing elsewhere in this issue. The 
concern is thoroughly reliable and responsible as can be ascer- 
tained by consulting any of the commercial guides. Notice their 
attractive “ ads.” 
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other peace associations in Europe, did commendable ser- 
vice in trying to prevent war between this country and 
Spain. 


‘ Consul-General Lee left Havana on the 9th of 
April and arrived in Washington on the 12th, and ap- 
peared before the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs 
the same day in reference to the destruction of the 
Maine, which he considered due to Spanish agencies. 


The Hon. William Everett of Mass., in a recent 
address, declared war to be ‘‘ the silliest and wickedest 
thing man ever invented.” 


. » - Fourteen members of the House of Representa- 
tives and two Senators opposed and voted against the 
war with Mexico in 1846. Congress did worse this time. 


Correspondence. 
Ar.tineton Hercurs, Mass., April 12, 1898. 
My dear Mr. Trueblood: I thank you very much for 
sending so promptly the pamphlets and for your friendly 
letter. Iam very glad to have the Apvocarte, which I 
shall find a great source of strength. In a most de- 


lightful conversation with Mr. Howard Brown of King’s. 


Chapel last year, he said that he expected the next fifty 
years to bring about a spiritual development as great as 
the past fifty years had given us in a material way. I had 
hoped such a thing, but had not dared to express such a 
hope. 

I cannot believe that we are to be overwhelmed by 
our sudden acquisition of marvellous material power as 
the Roman empire was crushed by its own vast machin- 
ery. Many evolutionists of high standing regard our 
times as a period of degeneration, and believe that the 
human organism will not be able to keep up with ma- 
terial progress, and must therefore suffer a setback of 
several hundred years (or what would be equivalent to 
the middle ages—-the world lives faster now). Itis a 
grave question and the growth of the military spirit and 
the mighty monopolies give appalling evidence in sup- 
port of the dark side. 

But the cessation of persecution and a host of kindred 
utterly new elements have given an unknown freedom to 
modern thought; and in this lie unknown possibilities. It 
is only recently that the spiritual centre of gravity has 
shifted. Evolution has substituted for the Garden of 
Eden the millennium of Christ. Perfection is in the fu- 
ture, not in the past. Men begin to see that money must 
be spent for education and not for monuments. Clara 
Barton’s words, ‘‘ Congress voted fifty millions for de- 
fence. Now I don’t think it would be a bad thing to 
vote one million . . for relief,” can be accepted gratefully 
by an increasing number. 

Indeed the very fact of our appalling power is to me a 
proof of our spiritual development. The gentle inherit 
the earth because the fierce destroy each other and be- 
cause only the gentle can hear the whispers of God 
through the laws of nature. 

In the very nature of things only the gentle can have 
mighty power ; only the virtuous and noble can take part 
in the eternal processes of God. 

When we know these things as a nation and the im- 
pregnable strength of virtue and justice are understood, 
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war will be classed with Spanish Inquisitions and can- 
non with the instruments of the torture chamber. 

How long? I think of every piston of locomotive and 
steamship, every flash of chained lightning, every help- 
ful thought and act as hurrying on the time. 


. Very sincerely yours, C. S. M. 


New Yorks, April 1, 1898. 
The American Peace Society, Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: Herewith I send you two dollars, which 
I understand are your annual dues for membership, but 
if I am mistaken kindly inform me and I shall send you 
any needed additional amount. 

May I request you, in return, to enroll me in your list 
of members as one who detests war and who can be 
relied on to do all in his power to promote peace and 
brotherly feeling among men. 

To be counted among those who are not afraid and 
ashamed to confess that they believe in the principles of 
your society, I shall esteem as a great honor. 


Yours respectfully, J.N. Jd. 


Nothing to Excuse Our Intervention. 
BY MOORFIELD STOREY, ESQ. 


President’s Speech at the Meeting of the Massachusetts Reform 
Club, April 8. 


Gentlemen of the Reform Club: 


This Club never met under circumstances more calcu- 
lated to create the gravest anxiety in every patriotic man 
than to-night, and by patriotic man I do not mean him 
who measures his country’s greatness by the extent of her 
territory, the size of her armies, the strength of her fleets, 
or even by the insolence with which she tramples upon 
her weaker neighbors, out him who knows that the true 
greatness of a nation, as of a man, depends upon its char- 
acter, its sense of justice, its self-restraint, its magnanim- 
ity, in a word upon its possession of those qualities 
which distinguish George Washington from the prize- 
fighter, — the highest type of man from the highest type 
of beast. It is impossible to realize that at the end of 
nineteen Christian centuries our country, of whose civili- 
zation we have been wont to boast, has forsaken the 
policy of peace with all mankind which was adopted at 
the formation of the government and under which it has 
grown great, has turned its back upon its real leaders, 
upon the President so lately chosen by a great majority 
of the people, upon the Speaker of the House, upon the 
experienced veterans of the Senate, upon statesmen like 
George F. Edmunds and Edward G. Phelps, and has sur- 
rendered its conscience and its heart to irresponsible 
mercenaries like Hearst of the New York Journal, like 
the conductors of the World, and men like these who 
for one motive or another are madly shrieking for war. 

War is the worst of human calamities. It rarely reaches 
the guilty, whose acts have brought it on. It never fails 


to destroy the innocent and to overwhelm with undeserved 
misfortune men, women and children in no way respon- 
sible for the evils which it is ostensibly waged to cure. 
In the language of our own great general, ‘* War is hell.” 
As Sidney Smith said, ‘‘ In war God is forgotten.” Why 
is it that of a sudden we stand face to face with so fright- 
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ful a disaster as a war with Spain, involving not merely 
fearful loss of life and destruction of property, but the dis- 
turbance of orderly government, the demoralization of 
the people, the kindling of national hatred, the wide- 
spread corruption, in a word the return to barbarous 
standards which war brings in its train? Why must the 
United States turn back the tide of civilization? 

There are many influences which make for war. Some 
represented in high Federal office think that war will im- 
prove business and increase the gains of the rich. I can- 
not refrain from quoting the reply which was made to one 
of these last week by a Middlesex Yankee of pure blood. 
He was a manufacturer of woolen goods, and a dealer in 
wool said to him, ‘* We want war. Just think how it 
will raise the price of wool, and how it will send your 
goods up.” ‘ Yes,’”’ was the answer, ** but think how 
much more the dye stuff will cost. I can’t afford to dye 
my goods in American blood. It comes too high.” The 
man who will send others, — husbands, fathers, sons, 
brothers — to die, in order that his gains may be greater, 
must be counted with the wretches who visit the battle- 
field to plunder the slain. He is beneath the contempt of 
this Ciub. In the same class belong the politicians who 
welcome war in order that it may help their party and 
themselves to office, to whom men are counters who may 
be killed or wounded to keep them in place or power. 
Here also stand the journalists who think only of how 
they can increase their circulation, reckless of how others 
suffer if only their daily sales are greater. These men we 
need only recognize and pass on. 

There is a single class who demand war and whom we 
are bound to treat with respect. 1 mean those who think 
that humanity demands our intervention in Cuba. These 
men, — philanthropists, ministers of God, kindly and con- 
scientious people, — are inflamed by the reports of suffer- 
ing in Cuba which they see in the daily newspapers, until 
they feel that war to end such conditions is a duty. Yet 
they will upon a moment’s reflection themselves admit 
that war is not to be entered upon lightly, but only after 
every effort to prevent it has been tried in vain, and only 
when it is clear that the evils which the war will cure are 
greater than those which it will cause. Is a war with 
Spain necessary, and will it do good? These are the 
questions which the people must decide and which they 
should consider deliberately and calmly. To these I 
would invite your attention for a moment. 


Let me first say a word to those who try to obscure the 
question of to-day by declamation about Alva, the Inqui- 
sition, and the Spanish cruelties of three or four centuries 
ago. ‘These men speak as if Spain was an individual, 
who had lived a thousand years, and was to-day murder- 
ing Cubans as three hundred years ago he had slaughtered 
Dutchmen. If this view is sound, then we who sit around 
this table have burned witches, have held four millions of 
people in slavery, have within a year or two shot down 
Indian women and children, have within a month mur- 
dered a negro postmaster. It is not the Spain of Philip 
the Second that confronts us, but the Spaniards of to-day. 
We cannot punish Alva or the men who burned heretics. 
We are asked to kill men as little responsible for their 
crimes, as we are for the burning of Catholics by our 
English ancestors. 


What then is the exact position? Close to our shores 


is the island of Cuba, which has belonged to Spain longer 
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than English-speaking men have dwelt in America. Its 
population is wholly Spanish or of Spanish introduction. 
It has a population of some 1,600,000 people. Of these 
at the outside some thirty thousand are in armed insur- 
rection. They have no government that we can recog- 
nize. Recognition is seeing what exists, and the govern- 
ment must exist, or we cannot see it. Every one admits 
that the insurgents have not got what by well-established 
law is necessary to constitute a government that can be 
recognized. There is only one government on the island 
and that the government of Spain. It controls all but a 
very small part of the population, and it is the only force 
which makes life and property reasonably safe, which 
stands between civilization and anarchy in Cuba. 

A war has been going on there for three years in the 
attempt to crush the insurrection, and as a consequence 
of the destruction which war causes, as a consequence of 
measures taken in its prosecution, there has been and is 
much suffering. The insurgents began by destroying 
crops and laying waste the country, the government fol- 
lowed their example, and as a measure of war ordered a 
part of the country people into the towns. It is probable 
that what we see and hear of their sufferings is grossly 
exaggerated. This has been a campaign of lies waged by 
the Cubans in the United States through the newspapers. 
It is impossible to believe implicitly anything that we see 
in the newspapers about Cuba. But let us assume that 
the suffering exists. 

Shall we help it by bombarding Havana or Mantanzas 
and depriving innocent people of their homes and their 
means of livelihood? If the Spaniards are willing to kill 
these reconcentrados, will they let them live in their 
rear while we in their front are attacking them? If they 
are starving, shall we feed them with bombs and bayo- 
nets? Will our supplies reach them more easily over the 
bodies of the Spanish troops? We can add vastly to the 
sufferings of Cuba. We can starve the Spaniards and 
Cubans alike perhaps. We can sink transports crowded 
with Spanish peasants. We can sacrifice thousands of 
our own young men and desolate thousands of our own 
homes. We can turn what is left of Cuba into a desert, 
but we shall not feed one starving Cuban. We can with 
our fleets and armies enormously increase the woes of 
Cuba, but by war we can never relieve them. Our diplo- 
matic efforts have accomplished much. Weyler is re- 
called, the reconcentrados are returned to their homes, 
provision is made for their relief, free government is prom- 
ised. Is this a time to abandon the Christian methods 
which have been so successful, and to revive the barbar- 
ous practices of war? It seems an impossible crime. 

Thirty-three years ago to-morrow our last war ended, 
and we have not yet recovered from its effects. Our dis- 
ordered currency, our system of taxation, our heavy debt, 
our enormous pension list, our corrupt politicians and 
political methods, and the strong party spirit which pre- 
vents men who agree from uniting in political action, are 
among the fruits of that struggle. Shall we bring upon 
ourselves fresh troubles of the same kind, and demoralize 
our whole political system, simply that we may add to 
the sum of human misery? 

But if Cuba were surrendered to us without a blow; if 
the Spanish troops retired, and its officers abdicated, if 
we won a bloodless victory, what then? We should find 
ourselves at the threshold of countless troubles. We 
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must replace the government which wedestroy. We can- 
not leave the civilization of Cuba at the mercy of men 
like Gomez. We cannot stand responsible before the 
world for another Hayti, another Soulouque or Baez. 
If we step into the shoes of Spain, shall we tind ourselves 
charged with the task of suppressing the insurrection 
against which Spain has battled so long? The insur- 
gents do not want our government or any government 
established by our bayonets. ‘They desire the power for 
which they have struggled so long. Are we sure that in 
a few years after as many of our young men have suc- 
cumbed to disease and wounds as Spain has buried in 
Cuba, our methods of warfare will be more humane? Or 
if this seems improbable shall we establish in Cuba a car- 
pet-bag government, like those upon which we look back 
with such pride? Remember that when our government 
was at its best, fresh from the influence of Lincoln and 
with Sumner and his associates in the Senate, we could 
not give our Southern fellow-citizens, speaking our 
language and close at our doors, a reasonably honest 
government. Can we hope to succeed better with Cuba 
now? Shall we undertake to govern a people wholly un- 
fitted by race and by education for self-government, when 
we cannot govern our own great cities ? 

If all these imaginings are vain, and our success is as 
rapid and bloodless as the most sanguine can hope, such 
a victory is more dangerous than defeat. In the intoxi- 
cation of such a success, we should reach out for fresh 
territory, and to our present difficulties would be added 
an agitation for the annexation of new regions which, un- 
fit to govern themselves, would be admitted to govern us. 
We should be fairly launched upon a policy of military 
aggression, of territorial expansion, of standing armies 
and growing navies, which is inconsistent with the con- 
tinuance of our institutions. God grant that such calami- 
ties are not in store for us. 

In my judgment there is nothing in the situation which 
excuses our intervention. Every consideration of patri- 
otism and of humanity is against it. It will increase every 
evil in Cuba and in our own country of which we com- 
plain, while it will remedy none. If we are, as we pre- 
tend to be, a civilized and Christian people, let us insist 
that there be no war. 


Why Should We Interfere? 
BY GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY. 

As a long-time reader of The Times, and one greatly 
interested in its responsibility as a leader of public opinion, 
I must ask space formally to protest against its present 
position of endeavoring to justify a war upon Spain by 
this country. The principal ground urged for the inter- 
vention of this country in the affairs of Cuba and Spain 
is that of humanity. Will not a true conception of hu- 
manity lead us to include under its broad banner Europeans 
and Asiatics as well as Cubans, Spaniards no less, and 
surely our own citizens? Are not the true relations of 
the United States of America to humanity ignored by 
this one-sided plea for an effort to abolish a temporary 
condition of suffering and misery which is, alas, not too 
far removed from many others even nearer home? Doubt- 
less the conditions in Cuba are horrible and painful and 
a sad reproach on the efficiency of the government there, 
but are not the conditions which enabled lynching parties 
in Ohio and South Carolina and other States to go un- 
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punished even more of a reflection upon our self-governing 
communities? The many crimes and atrocities in Turkey 
and other lands are strong appeals to our love of hu- 
manity, but, as I believe, very properly this Government 
has so far acted on the sound principle of attending to its 
own most serious problems and not wasting its energies on 
more distant ones. 

The country is aroused to a supposed responsibility for 
the righting of wrongs in Cuba. Is it not time that there 
were held up to the mind and conscience of our people 
the true mission which for a century and more this Re- 
public has measurably accomplished, and of which it will 
make sad wreck if it now undertakes to shed the innocent 
blood of its own citizens to endeavor to right another’s 
hideous wrong? I believe it would be a grievous wrong 
to its highest mission. 

The plain peoples of the world have during the life of 
this Republic come to look upon her as the true leader in 
the cause of humanity. Why? Mainly because of her 
unexampled career of progress, and because of the possi- 
bilities for material prosperity and advancement which 
her avoidance of war complications made so manifest. 
Millions of the working masses have looked, and should 
still look, to this country for the accomplishment of the 
universal hope in humanity’s advance. Has not one of 
the most notable movements of recent years been the 
widespread activity of labor organizations throughout 
the world in behalf of arbitration as a substitute for war? 
They realize that war is always waged finally at the ex- 
pense of the toiling millions, who not only pay the taxes, 
but who also give of their sons’ and brothers’ blood, which 
they rightly think too sacred to shed. Can a nation’s 
honor be more sacred than that of the individual who once 
fought duels to maintain it? And we have abandoned the 
practice. Is it not a monstrous thing to have the struggle 
for freedom from military despotism espoused by this 
country with a prompt threat of war, and not one sugges- 
tion made of enlisting the moral sentiment of the world 
by a proposal to have a peaceful adjustment of the issues 
involved made by submission to disinterested parties? 

We boast that a people should be allowed of their own 
free will to decide by a majority vote as to the form of 
government they prefer, and yet instead of proposing that 
a plebiscite be had in Cuba under the supervision of neu- 
tral officials to be by agreement designated by various 
nations it is proposed that the insurgent port.on of the 
population be recognized, without any consideration for 
the views of the other and probably more numerous as 
well as more influential residents of the island of Cuba. 
Surely some voice should be lifted now to protest against 
such a course as contrary to every sound principle of 
government. 

It is urged that the conduct of the war on the part of 
Spain is brutal; but all war is brutal, necessarily so, and 
one of the important elements in all successful war is the 
forced suffering of non-combatants. What do sieges and 
blockades mean but the enforced suffering, even to death, 
of non-combatants as well as the fighting forces? Is it not 
proposed that the United States shall promptly blockade 
Cuba in case of war? Will not the suffering caused be in 
essence the same as that of the reconcentrados? And, 
again, are not our own people to be considered? Will 
not our soldiers and sailors suffer and die, and their re- 
lations and friends? Is only physical suffering to be con- 
sidered’ Is it not in fact an essential element of the 
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higher civilization we boast of that the mental, psychic 
and spiritual suffering of mankind is of even more mo- 
ment than the physical? Are not, most properly, the 
affections given first consideration? What hearts will be 
wrung, yes, have already been, in anticipation even, of 
- mothers and sisters who have experienced some of war’s 
horrors ! 

A reference to the experience and practice of the 
Northern army in connection with the guerrilla warfare 
during the civil war will suggest very close approximation 
to conditions now existing in Cuba. Ask testimony of 
those who lived along the path of desolation left on Sher- 
man’s march to the sea, which it may be well to remember. 

Again, if the United States shall become responsible 
for driving the present Spanish government out of Cuba 
on the ground that it has failed to make peace throughout 
the length and breadth of the island, will we not become 
morally responsible to the world for the peace and pros- 
perity of Cuba? And may this not involve us in a bitter, 
straggling war corresponding possibly with our Indian 
wars, which have been long continued, with the added 
horrors of the diseases of torrid climates? 

Is there not much reason to fear that many of the in- 
surgents are at heart opposed to all law and order and 
against the protection of property? Shall we not be 
obliged before the world to protect the property of citi- 
zens of Cuba who may doubt, as I am told many do, the 
capacity and intentions of the insurgent forces? Is this 
not an appalling possibility? We should not commit our- 
selves to the bringing forth of a crippled child such as the 
present Cuban Republic would surely be if recognized in 
its present feeble stage. 

The really humane method for accomplishing Cuban 
self-government is by a properly authorized plebiscite and 
a thoroughly debated constitution and form of government, 
to be deliberately established thereafter. It may in the 
present condition of affairs be very properly our high 
privilege to use our ablest diplomatic power and all of 
our mural force to negotiate such a result, free from bias 
by reason of the international supervision which ought 
to be in due time obtained for it. Let Congress delegate 
to the President the full responsibility and ample time 
to complete such negotiations, and at once evidence our 
faith in the power of peaceful methods and moral force 
by desisting from our preparations for war. — From the 
New York Times of April 6. 


The Presidential Policy and the 
Congressional Policy. 


The Boston Herald of April 13 contained a most admi- 
rable editorial suggested by the President’s message on 
Cuba and the action of Congress in reference thereto. 
No more just and vigorous arraignment has been made of 
the policy of Congress which has caused the President’s 
policy to fail, and led the nation straight on to an un- 
necessary war. We quote as follows: 


‘If these latter (jingo congressmen and jingo news- 
papers) could have their way, war would be declared 
within twenty-four hours, with the result that we should 
plunge into a fight for the attainment of ends which we 
can gain equally well without sacrificing a single life. It 
is a well-known principle in physics that though a sharp 
strain applied to a bar of iron may break it in two, by the 
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gradual application of power the same bar can be twisted 
into the shape of a corkscrew without being fractured. 
This example illustrates the difference between congres- 
sional and presidential policy. The former proposes to 
plunge recklessly forward, and involve the nation in a 
war, the consequences of which no one can predict, while 
the latter wishes to make the influence and power of the 
United States felt by a steady, irresistible pressure, which, 
while never snapping the bar of peace, will turn and mould 
the problem into that form hest calculated to serve the 
highest interests of the American people. 

*¢ One after another, the various formsof resistance which 
Spain has put up have been changed or crushed out of 
shape. At the alleged wish of the great powers of 
Europe and the Pope, an unconditional armistice has been 
declared in Cuba; but this action is the outcome of the 
President’s policy, for if it had not been for American 
urgency, the Pope and the European governments would 
never have thought of offeriog their mediation. In the 
same way, the offer of complete autonomy to Cuba is a 
concession made to meet American wishes, and added to 
this is the official statement that Spain is willing to leave 
her responsibility for the destruction of the Maine to any 
disinterested tribunal, and pledges herself in advance to 
make whatever amends or restitution such a tribunal shall 
consider to be her duty. All this has been gained with- 
out war, and, if necessary, more can be gained by the 
pursuance of the same policy. 

‘¢ On the other side, what are we asked todo? To de- 
clare war, proclaim the independence of Cuba, and send 
our war vessels to bombard Havana and destroy the 
Spanish fleet, each of these having at its masthead a flag 
bearing the motto, ‘Remember the Maine.’ In view of 
the present situation, such a policy can only be defined as 
pure barbarism, a drop not from the nineteenth ceatury 
to the twelfth, but from the ways of a civilized community 
to the manners of the people who make up the tribes iao- 
habiting Central Asia and Central Africa, where war is 
resorted to for the pure love of fighting. Spain has made 
concession after concession to us, in a way which must 
have been intensely humiliating to her government and 
her people, and, instead of making the least acknowledg- 
ment, we propose to stamp upon and kick her for the 
mere brutal desire of obtaining a more palpable revenge. 
We are counselled to do this because she is so weak that 
she cannot hurt us, even if she tries to strike back. For 
downright, abject baseness, it would be difficult to find a 
parallel to this proposal in the world’s record during the 
present century. It would certainly bring us down to the 
level of Spain in the worst atrocities that have ever stained 
her career on the island of Cuba. 

** But are not the Cubans to obtain their independence ? 
Certainly, they should have it if they want it. But no 
congressional orator, no jingoist newspaper, and not even 
a member of the Cuban junta, has ever shown by anything 
approaching conclusive proof that a majority of the Cuban 
people desire independence. Because, out of its 1,500,000 
inhabitants, some 30,000 men have maintained for nearly 
three years a destructive, but unconquered, insurrection, 
does not prove that a majority of the people of the island 
are in sympathy with them or support their political 
wishes. It is well known that almost all of those who 
represent the business interests of Cuba are opposed to 
independence, not because they have any fondness for 
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Spanish government, but because, with the fate of Hayti 
and San Domingo before their eyes, they have a profound 
distrust of the civic ability and disinterested public spirit 
of the leaders of the guerilla force which has succeeded 
since 1895 in holding the Spanish army at bay. Like the 
Afghans, the Cuban guerillas have proved themselves to 
be splendid fighters; but like the Afghans, they may be 
entirely wanting in the qualities needed to carry on a 
democratic form of government. If Cuba is to be inde- 
pendent, she should be so by the free wish of a majority 
of her people, and in the absence of that popular mandate, 
we cannot afford to play the part of the tyrant, and, 
possibly, force the great majority of her people into a 
form of government to which they are thoroughly opposed. 

‘¢ In the case of the Maine, which is looked upon both 
at Washington and elsewhere as our strongest issue, what 
have we to fight about? Our adversary comes to us, and 
says: ‘I will make any reparation for my responsibility 
in this matter that any impartial tribunal shall consider 
adequate.” What more can Spain do than this? One 
feels as if one were addressing a tribe of wild Indians in 
assuming that such a proposition would not be accepted. 
What does its repudiation and a declaration of war on the 
basis of ‘remember the Maine’ imply? Neither more nor 
less than that the boasted humanity and civilization of the 
American people is simply a thin veneer ; that, in spite of 
education and religious training, we still cherish the 
savage instincts of our prehistoric forefathers ; that with 
us a bloody feud is to be cherished and developed, no 
matter how contrite and submissive our adversary may 
be, until each life that we have lost has been paid for 
and avenged by the destruction of ten, twenty or one 
hundred of the lives of innocent men, who to our fren- 
zied imagination represent the enemy. This is maintain- 
ing national honor! This is exhibiting to the world an 
heroic determination, and this is what it is proposed to 
substitute for the policy which President McKinley has 
laid down! If this murderous method is adopted, it will 
imply a moral debauch on the part of the American 
people which will leave its stain upon their national record 
through the lives of all those who are now numbered as 
American citizens.” 


A Peaceful Settlement with Spain. 
BY JOSIAH W. LEEDS. 


Deploring the present tendency of her sex ‘*‘ to rush in 
and compete with men in all professions and avenues of 
business,’’ the poetess, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, is reported 
as saying that, as a corrective of this condition, she does 
‘*not know of anything that would be as wholesome as 
war. A war would put the masculine woman in the back- 
ground, and would once more imbue the men of the na- 
tion with that virility that they seem so much in danger 
of losing. A nation can go to seed by becoming too 
gentle. A war therefore would bring about a needed re- 
organization of society.” 

Unfortunately, we tried this business — this wrong way 
of disposing of a difficulty—over thirty years ago, with 
quite the contrary of a beneficent effect on society. A 
variety of things did go to seed, and have we not these 
years been reaping a sorry harvest of intemperance, 
covetousness, impurity, venality in many shapes, marital 
divorce, love of sport, Sabbath breaking and many other 
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evils that war against the soul? Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward, the well-known writer, taking avery different view 
of the calamity of a war, has just made the following pub- 
lic protest : 

‘¢ What a spectacle! A Christian Nation threatening 
to declare war, unnecessary, unjustifiable, unrighteous 
war, on Holy Week, and plotting butchery on Easter Day. 
The veriest Furioso in Congress must hang his head 
before this shameful and untimely sight. We have a 
Christian statesman at the head of our Government. 
Extend to him at least the simple courtesy yielded in the 
commonest commercial transactions. Grant the Presi- 
dent thirty days to meet the call of the crisis. He will 
settle this trouble without slaughter. Give him a chance. 
Let him have time tosave us from a national blunder and 
disgrace which history would never forget to record against 
us.’”’ 

Hannah J. Bailey, National Superintendent of the De- 
partment of Peace and Arbitration of the W. C. T. U., 
has earnestly appealed for a peaceful settlement of our 
controversy with Spain. Ella P. Martin, of West Grove, 
President of the W. C. T. U. of Chester county, in a 
private letter says : 

‘It is well known that our organization stands for 
peace, and nothing short of a memorial from the fountain 
head (the National officers) would avail much at this 
crisis I think, while it would be in accord for each and 
ail to lift their hearts in prayer at home that our leaders 
may have the wisdom of many.” 

Bishop Potter, of New York, in a sermon referring to 
the crisis, the President’s position of righteous restraint, 
and what ought to be ours, said: 

‘*¢ To-day he stands for that for which, as an ambassa- 
dor of the Prince of Peace, it is my duty to plead—a 
peaceful settlement of the difficulties which are to-day 
confronting us. Over against him there are others who 
are clamoring for war. I presume that every criminal, 
every inmate of a jail or prison, every lounger in a bar- 
room, every one of that evil brood that haunts dark places 
and plans dark deeds, is with such. Are you? Where 
ought a God-fearing people to stand to-day? What are 
you saying to your representatives in Congress, beset as 
they are by noisy agitators and by men of sordid motives, 
or by partisans eager to magnify a quarrel with another 
nation into a ground for a foolish and unnecessary war, 
and to make partisan capital out of their clamor for 
blood? Some of these representatives are telling us of 
what they have heard from their constituents. What 
have they heard from you? Do you honestly believe 
that at this hour there is any wrong that may not be 
righted, any oppressed people that may not be speedily 
fed and succored, without our flying at the throats of 
those with whom to-day we have a controversy, like so 
many bullies in a prize-ring ?”’ 

Dr. Greer, also of New York, in concluding a fervent 
discourse on the same theme as the above, and our duty 
to sustain the President in his stand for peace, said : 

‘*Such a man, I say, is needed now. Such a man, I 


hope, I think, we have; who, with a lively sense of the 
responsibility, grave and awful, that is placed on him, is 
doing what he can —God in heaven help him. May all 
the people help him to minister unto peace and to stay 
the plague and stop the scourge of war! ” 

Dr. Joseph Silverman, in the Temple Emmanuel, New 
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Yurk, having spoken of the sentiment of honor contended 
for in this controversy, and of those other things at stake, 
as humanity, prosperity, human lives, liberty and justice, 
added : 

‘¢ Can we contend for these higher ends without resort 
to arms, without the shedding of blood? The trial is 
hard. We cry ‘ Peace! Peace!’ but there is no peace. 
The beat of the drum is heard, and there stand the can- 
non ready to bombard. Still we do not give up the hope 
and the prayer for peace. Let the nations of the world 
intercede; let us call for arbitration. Let America set 
the example. Now is the great opportunity to illustrate 
the value of arbitration. Let a great royal court be called 
of the important military Powers of the world, and let all 
questions in dispute be submitted. It may take months 
to determine the result. In the mean time let there be a 
truce, and all the ends of justice and humanity will be 
served. Let America and Spain arbitrate their differ- 
ences, and, as God lives, I believe the same ends that are 
now sought by war will be gained by honor and peace.” 

Bishop Lawrence, of Massachusetts, speaking at Boston, 
thus certifies to a few of the deterrent things that must 
make up the cost of finishing this dispute in the barbarous 
old way : 

‘¢ First, let us realize what war is. ‘ War is hell.’ 
That is the word not of a Quaker, but of a great and brave 
general who knew war. War brings with it the unloosing 
of the passions of men, vengeance, hatred, deceit, plun- 
der, slaughter, fire and sword, the groans of the wounded, 
the widow and the fatherless, poverty, wealth by gambling 
and stealing, demoralization in high places, taxation of 
the poor, neglect by thousands of the arts of peace, the 
glorification of the savageries of war. There will be hero- 
ism and sacrifice, but at what cost of National character.” 

Shall we listen to responsible testimony bearers such as 
these, or to rabid jingoes, and to the ‘ yellow journals’ 
which exploit prize fighting in times of peace, and cry out 
for honor, power and glory at prospect of war with another 
nation ? — Chester County (Pa.) Times. 


Why Senator Hoar Voted Against Recog- 
nizing the Cuban Republic. 


During the debate in the Senate on April 17, Senator 
Hoar gave the following statement of the reasons why he 
could not vote for the resolution recognizing the independ- 
ence of the so-called Cuban republic : 

Mr. Hoar: ‘* Mr. President, I cannot give my vote for 
this resolution upon its final passage, for several reasons, 
which I desire to state. 

‘* First, it contains an affirmation contrary to the fact 
when it aflirms that the republic of Cuba is now free and 
independent, in the face of what I conceive to be the fact, 
in the face of the declaration, as I understand it, of the 
person high in command in the troops of the insurgents, 
who has declared he could prolong the struggle to obtain 
that independence for twelve years. 

** Second, it undertakes to take from the executive his 
constitutional power —a power affirmed by every execu- 
tive from the beginning, a power aflirmed by our great 
authorities on constitutional law from Alexander Hamil- 
ton down to the senior senator from Alabama (Mr. Mor- 
gan), who, within three years, and I think also within 
three hours, has strongly reaffirmed that that power be- 
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longs to the executive, and cannot be constitutionally 
exercised by Congress.” 

Mr. Morcan: ‘‘The senator from Massachusetts is 
mistaken in quoting me. I do not care about correcting 
it now, but at a later day in the session I will try to point 
out to the senator, as I have done heretofore, that he mis- 
takes my statement on the subject.” 

Mr. Hoar: ‘ Very well. I have read in the Record 
within a short time a declaration of the senator from Ala- 
bama which I so understand. Well, whether I am mis- 
taken in imputing this particular opinion to my honorable 
friend or not, I am not mistaken in saying that he is a 
high authority on constitutional law, and in coupling his 
name with that of Alexander Hamilton as entitled to the 
respect of his countrymen I hope he will not rise to cor- 
rect me again. 

‘* Mr. President, I cannot vote for the joint resolution 
because it introduces, and I believe was meant to intro- 
duce, discerd and divided counsels in what ought to be 
the act of a united country. 

‘¢ T cannot vote for it, because it undertakes to direct, 
contrary to all our legislative precedeats, a co-ordinate 
branch of the government, the executive, ordering him to 
proceed at once, when his constitutional and legal duties 
are defined by the constitution, and not by the law-making 
power. 

‘**T cannot vote for it because it is contrary to the cour- 
tesies which prevail between the legislative and executive, 
and undertakes to take from the discretion of the execu- 
tive what ought to belong to him under the constitution 
itself. 

‘** I will not vote for it, because, if it pass, and the gov- 
ernment of Cuba be now free and independent, the forces 
of the army of the United States on Cuban land and the 
navy of the United States in Cubau waters must be under 
the command of the insurgent leader, or their presence 
there is a war against him. 

**Gentlemen have tried, by refined and deluding argu- 
ments, to torture a sentence of the President of the United 
States, separated from its context, into a suggestion that 
possibly he might be expecting to make war upon these 
insurgents. And yet— you cannot escape from it — you 
are undertaking, in your eager passion, to do something 
which will be unpleasant to those of your associates who 
support the President. 

** You are making an affirmation, I repeat, which will 
put the army and the navy of the United States under the 
command of Maximo Gomez the moment they get into 
Cuban waters or on to Cuban soil, or their presence there 
is war upon the recognized and established government of 
the country which you say is his. 

‘** I will not vote for it because it violates international 
law, and thereby in this great transaction sets the sym- 
pathy of the nations of the world against us. 

‘¢ Mr. President, I am not alarmed or disturbed because 
in the vote I am about to give I am to encounter the dis- 
sent of an excited, inflated and angered majority. I am 
old enough to remember another transaction to which this 
is a parallel : 

‘*¢In the beginning of the Mexican war, a war in regard 
to which the feeling of the people of the United States 
was deeply stirred, it was attempted to coerce the minority 
in the two Houses of Congress by putting into the law 
which provided for raising troops, and supplying them, a 
preamble, ‘ Whereas, war exists by the act of Mexico,’ 
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and some weak Whigs of that day, fearing that their action 
would be unpopular, bowed the knee and affirmed by their 
votes what they kaoew and believed to be an untruth. 
Fourteen members of the House of Representatives, with 
the approval of Henry Clay, voted against that lying pre- 
amble, and to his immortal honor be it said, the great 
commoner would have his tongue cleave to the roof of 
his mouth rather than to utter, by an affirmative vote, 
what he knew to be an untruth. 

‘* The men who yielded in that hour of weakness and of 
temptation returned to their constituents. One of the 
most eminent and brilliant citizens of my own state, who 
was afterward speaker of the House, went home to a doom 
of defeat and popular disapprobation. The men who re- 
corded their votes on the side of truth in the face of that 
excited majority are known to-day in our political history 
as the immortal fourteen. 

‘**T am willing to trust myself, my reputation, my 
political character, with the people of Massachusetts when 
I stand up here and vote against what I know, or think I 
know, to be untrue.” 


A Peace Army and Navy. 


Mr. F. P. Williams of Montclair, N. J., in a recent let- 
ter to the New York Tribune suggests a novel method of 
preventing war. After referring to arbitration and 
Henry George’s plan of preventing war by doing away 
with national debts and by direct taxation paying all 
bills as they are made, Mr. Williams suggests a plan for 
preventing actual hostilities which we will let him explain 
in his own words: 

‘*The only other plan for preventing warfare, I believe, 
is a plan that would in all probability be effectual in the 
present crisis, if it could be put into operation. 

They say that a leader appears in every crisis—that 
with the hour comes the man. Let us suppose that a 
man had been born who was destined to be the means of 
averting warfare in the present crisis, after all methods 
of diplomacy had failed. 

His education would have been begun years ago. In 
early childhood, from the lips of loving parent or teacher, 
he would have heard the story of that Wonderful Coun- 
sellor who by His life and by His death taught men the 
lesson of peace on earth. And down deep in the young 
heart would have been born the belief that the best 
of all lives to live, and the best of all deaths to die, is 
the life that is lived and the death that is died for the 
cause of peace. As he grew in years, and as his under- 
standing deepened, he would have listened in amazement 
and horror, as men preached the doctrines of patriotism in 
pulpits consecrated to the religion of Christ; and then he 
would have taken up the work that he had been appoint- 
ed to do. 

He would have taught that to be a follower of the 
Prince of Peace is to be raised far above patriotism to a 
level where all men are regarded as brothers, and where 
the shedding of human blood is known as murder, whether 
it is done in private encounter or whether it is done in 
warfare. He would have unfurled the white flag of 
peace—that flag which is able to inspire men with far 
higher courage than was ever inspired by any national 
emblem. He would have called for volunteers to gather 


under the standard that he had uplifted, and his call 
would have been answered. For strange as it may seem 
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to patriots, it is nevertheless true that men have lived and 
men are living now, who, although they could not be 
forced by all the governmental power on earth to take the 
life of a fellow-man, would gladly lay down their own 
lives to save the lives of others. The army and navy of 
peace would have been raised, and under their leader 
would have been ready in the event of the opening of 
hostilities, to place themselves between the opposing 
forces, and to say to the conbatants: ‘* Shoot, if you are 
resolved to do so, but it is through our bodies that your 
bullets will pass; we are ready to lay down our lives in 
the cause of peace.” Would the guns be fired? Would 
any human being, civilized or semi-civilized, fire a shot 
that must pass through defenceless fellow-creatures be- 
fore it could reach the enemy?” 

The trouble about such a plan as Mr. Williams outlines 
would be the impossibility, under present conditions, of 
putting it into operation in any crisis. Besides this, if 
the friends of peace were as interested in their cause and 
as active in promoting it as they would have to be to or- 
ganize a peace army in time of peace, they would reduce 
the belief in war so rapidly that there would soon be 
no armies for them to throw themselves between. There 
are enough people who pretend to believe in peace, to 
make war impossible in civilized countries after a single 
generation, if they were not so half-hearted and indiffer- 
ent about the subject. A little peace talk, a few ejacula- 
tions against war, just on the eve of hostilities, when one 
has not opened his mouth on the subject for ten years, 
cannot be expected to accomplish anything. Peace is 
the greatest of all doctrines, and ought to be taught and 
preached ‘‘without ceasing,’’ just as we are taught to 
pray. 


PEACE SOCIETIES IN AMERICA. 


The American Peace Society, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass., 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary. 

The Universal Peace Union, Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Alfred H. Love, President. 

The Christian Arbitration and Peace Society, 310 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Frank P. Smith, Secretary. 

National Association for the Promotion of Arbitration, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Belva A. Lockwood, President. 

Peace Department of the N. W. C. T. U., Winthrop Centre, 
Maine, Hannah J. Bailey, Superintendent. 

The Peace Association of Friends in America, Richmond, Ind., 
Daniel Hill, Secretary. 

The South Caroliaa Peace Society, Columbia, S8.C., Rev. Sidi 
H. Browne, President. 

The Illinois Peace Society, 200 Randolph St., Chicago, II., 
Edward Coale, Holder, Ill., President, Allen J. Flitcraft, Cor.-Sec- 
retary. 

The Pacific Coast Arbitration Society, Monterey, Cal., E. Ber- 
wick, Secretary. 

The Connecticut Peace Society, Mystic, Conn., Christine V. 
Whipple Clarke, Secretary. 

The Rhode Island Peace Society, Providence, R. I., Robert P. 
Gifford, Secretary. 

Frienis’ Peace Association of Philadelphia, 140 North 16th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., William F. Wickersham, Corresponding 
Secretary. 

Arbitration Council, 1224 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., Geo. 
May Powell, President. ; 

The Women’s International Peace League of America. Mar 
Frost Evans, President, East Providence, R. I., Christine 
Whipple Clarke, Secretary, Mystic, Conn. 


1898. 
New Books. 


Curist Creation. By 
D. C. MeMillan, New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. Price 25 cts. 
This daintily bound booklet of 

seventy-seven pages is one of the 

‘¢ Quiet Hour” series published by the 

Fleming H. Revell Co. The spirit 

of the booklet is beautiful and elevat- 

ing. We quote one passage : 

‘While it is not given to man to 
obtain more than a glimpse into the 
unknown, it is possible to see that, 
with love, confidence and innocence 
as the universal law, with charity and 
nelpfulness supreme, and selfishness 
forgotten, the distribution of the fruits 
of the earth would assure a constant 
“ abundance to all of God’s children ; 
and the human mind under the puri- 
fying influence of innocent affection 
would find in the happiness of man- 
kind a picture of heaven that would 
need nothing to complete it but a 
release from our physical structure of 
that part of ourselves which alone is 
invested with life; and as we note the 
restraints, the repetitions and force of 
habit in the making and upbuilding 
of men, and the rapid and potent 
effect of principles in the developing 
and molding of nations and civiliza- 
tions, we feel our weakness to-day to 
measure the advances possible toward 
human perfection in the future, or to 
say how near even humanity may at- 
tain to that standard which prepares 
it for a union with the Godhead 
through which it becomes ‘perfect in 
one.’ Christ is with us to-day, pres- 
ent in the Spirit of Love and the 
Law, which, though unwritten and 
not spoken in words, yet speaks to 
and through the heart, and throbs the 
being and moves the soulof man. It 
is the well-spring of all good. It 
finds expression in words only in 
deepest travail, at critical moments, 
in times of greatest emergency and 
saddest adversity, when in the feeble- 
ness of our nature, truth bursts the 
bounds of all restraints and a voice 
higher and purer than man’s brings 
out of darkest chaos a vision of love- 
liness and harmony, which makes 
clear the way of right.”’ 


Habitual Criminals in 

lowa. 

The Omaha Bee, as quoted by 
Public Opinion has the following 
interesting statement as to habitual 
criminals in Iowa: 
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“THE WHITE. IS KING, 
THE ROSES ROBINS SING 
GAND EVEN WHEN THE SLEIGH-BELLS RING> 


wre ii? is KING- 


A» B- 
A-A- RACER. 


‘**The debate in the Iowa 
on a bill for a law to punish habitual 
criminals more severely, brought out 
some statements suggestive if not 
startling. The number of convicts 
at the two Iowa penitentiaries has 
greatly increased in recent years, and 
in ten years there has been an eighty 
per cent increase in crime throughout 
the state. The cost of criminal prose- 
cutions is correspondingly great, 
the total for the state having been 
$445,000 in 1890 and $586,000 in 
1895. Investigation shows that there 
are in the Iowa | penitentiaries convicts 
serving fourth, fifth, sixth, and even 
as high aseleven, terms. Under the 
present laws these habitual criminals 
cannot be permanently retired from 
circulation, but the courts can only 
sentence and re-sentence them for 
short terms. In view of. the fact 
that the increase of crime in Iowa is 
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greater than in many other states 
where other conditions are substan- 
tially equal, the conviction is forced 
upon Iowa legislators that habitual 
criminals from other states flock to 
Iowa to secure the benefit of lax 
laws. The bill mentioned proposes 
that this shall no longer continue, but 
that hereafter a third conviction for 
a felony shall be for a term not less 
than fifteen years, and that persons 
habitually given to petty crimes shall 
be sentenced to terms of not less than 
five years. Habitual criminals in Iowa 
and elsewhere certainly demand more 
rigorous treatment. The purpose of 
punishment for crime is to prevent 
repetition by reformation or other- 
wise. When it becomes evident that 
there is no possibility of reformation 
of the individual the state has the un- 
questioned right to restrain the erent 
nal permanently.” 
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Future comfort for present 
seeming economy, but buy the 
sewing machine with an estab- 
lished reputation, that guar- 
antees you long and satisfac- 
tory service. 


ITS PINCH TENSION 


TENSION INDICATOR, | 


(devices for regulating and $ 
showing the exact tension) are ¢ 
a few of the features that ¢ 
emphasize the high grade$ 
character of the White. 

Send for our elegant H. T. 
catalog. 


Waite Sewine Macuine Co., 


4 
CLEVELAND, 0. 


We Will Sell You HIGH 
GRADE BICYCLES 


FOR LESS MONEY 


PT CONCERN IN THE 
WGRLD.000000 
of Dealers, Agents, Jobbers 
You Get The Profits and middlemen by purchas- 
ing direct from the Manu- 
facturers. 1893 Full Size Ladies’ or Cents’ 
Models from SI3.00 up. 2000 MODELS 
left over from last season at your own price-=- 
frora $10.00 up. Complete catalogue of Bicycles 
and Sundries Free. We ship our highest grade wheels 
anywhere without one Cent of money in ade- 
vance, prepay allfreight charges and Cuarantee 
_Them For Two Years. Address 
VICTOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Dept. 153, 90 to 98 Market St., Chicago, Ils 


The ‘** God of Battles,” whoever he 
may be, is the god whose blessing is 
now being chiefly invoked. 
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THE GOOD POINTS OF 


ORIENT BICYCLES 


are instantly recoguized upou examination, 
by the prospective purchaser. 


The Exceptionally Strong Frame 
The Divided Crank Axle 

The Triple Truss Fork Crown 
The Even Tension Wheel Spokes 
The new sprocket fastening and 

other 1898 Improvements 
commend themselves to all interested in 
up-to-date Bicycles. 


SINGLE MODELS, $50 - $75 - $100 
TANDEM MODELS, $100 - $125 


Catalogue for the asking 


WALTHAM MFG. CO., 


WALTHAM, MASS. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 
American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by 
T. Holmes. New Edition, cloth, 
60 cents. 


THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF NA- 
TIONS. By Charles Sumner. 
Cloth, 50 cts. 


SOUTHERN HEROES; or Tue 
Frrenps War Time. An 
account of the sufferings and 
loyalty of the Friends in the 
South during the Civil War. By 
Fernando G. Cartland. Third 
Edition. $1.50. 5 copies to one 
address $5.00. 


THE WAMPUM BELT; 
of William Penn’s 


a Story 
‘* Great 


May, 
> 30 Days FREE TRIAL 


¥ YOUR OWN HOME WITHOUT 
j ONE CENT OF MONEY LN ADV ANCE. 


= We Do Exactly As Advertised. 
SS We will seil you Hich Grade Sewing 
Machines and Orcans for LESS MONEY 
than any other concern in the World, 
M) Buy a Victor and save from $10 to $30. 
S| Hivh arm Sewing Machines with automatic 
q nobbin winder, self setting needle, large 
a —— self threading cylinder shuttle and full set 
| . of attachments. Finest grade of Oak or 
| Walnut woodwork. Guaranteed for 10 Years; at $9.50, 
9} $11, $12, $13, $14. Drop Desk Cabinets, finest make, 
at $20. A Hand Machine at $1.50, eharges prepaid, 


VICTOR 


Buy vour Organs ani Pi 


a 
® 


agents’ and dealers’ protits. W 
at 1-8 AGENTS’ PRICES. 
S| ments Guaranteed for 25 years, Senc 
@| Free 40 page eatalogne of Sewing Machines, 
= Organs and Pianos. Weship vou direct from 
factory at wholesale prices. ADDRESS 


© VICTOR MAN’F’G CO, Dept. 363, 
=) 90 to 98 Market St., Chicago. 


Treaty” with the Indians. By 
Hezekiah Butterworth. An ad- 
mirabie book for boys and girlsé 
Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 

CHRISTIAN MARTYRDOM IN 
RUSSIA : An Account of the 
Persecutions of the Peace-loving 
Doukhobortsi. Price, 40 cents. 
WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm 
Carlsen. Translated by P. H. 
Peckover. Forty-six illustrations- 
45 cents. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRA- 
TION: Irs Past, Present anp 
Future. In French. By Michel 
Revon. Crowned by the Institute 
of France. 4541 pp. $2.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNALS: 
A collection of the various Schemes 


which have been proposed. By 
W. Evans Darby, LL.D. Cloth, 
168 pages. Price 75 cents, 
postpaid. 

PAX MUNDI. A concise account 
of the Modern Peace Movement. 
By T. K. Arnoldson, of the 


Swedish Parliament. Translated 
by P. H. Peckover. 70 cts. 


The Outlook says that the country 
‘goes to war with extreme reluc- 
tance and with hatred of the barbar- 
ous method of settling disputes deep 
in its heart. It goes to war with sad 
deliberation and in a judicial spirit.” 
This may be true of the Outlook, 
other excellent journals, the Presi- 
dent and a good many people of the 
country, but exactly the opposite is 
true of the men and the journals who 
have ‘‘rushed” the nation into war. 
It is all sport and ‘*business” for them. 
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